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EXTRACT FROM THOS. CHALKLEY’S JOURNAL. 
(Continued from page 18.) 

“Ane why take ye thought for raiment? con- 
sider the lilies of the field how they grow; they! 
toil not, neither do they spin. 

“And yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, 
in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these. 

** Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, Oh! 
ye of little faith. 

“ Therefore take no thought, saying, what shall) 
we eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal 
shall we be clothed ? 

“For after all these things do the Gentiles. 
seek; for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things.” 


Many people now, as well as then, are very 
fond of their clothing, and love to be gay and 
fashionable therein; and some are not a little, 
proud of their clothes, and are thoughtful how 
they may deck themselves to be admired. Our 
Lord, who was meek and lowly of heart, sends| 
us to the lily to consider her beauty, and glory, , 
and innocent thoughtlessness, declaring that Sol-) 
omon, if all his grandeur ap# ‘splendor, was not 
arrayed like one of these: for this is a natural 
sweetness and gayety the lily is clad with; but! 
Solomon’s, as also most men's and women’s, is) 
generally but artificial. If God so clothe the 
grass of the earth, will he not clothe us; if we be-| 
lieve not, we must have but very little true faith. 
So that it would be much better for us to consult! 
how we shall please God, and honor him and his. 
holy Son and divine name, than to consu!t what 
we shall eat or drink, or how, or wherewith we 
shall be clothed, which things the Gentiles sought, 
afier, more than afier God. But we, knowing! 
that our heavenly Father seeth that we have need 
of all these things, should chiefly leave it to him, 
and first seek his kingdom and righteousness. =| 


* But seek ye first the kingdom of God and his| 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you, 

“Take therefore no thought for the morrow: | 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things. 


of itself; sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of.” 


} 


keep the same truly and inviolably; for it would 


be better not to make a covenant, than to make 
itand break it. Neither should we slightlor put 
off the work of God till we are in our declining 
years, as though we would give him only the re- 
fuse and broken end of our days, and conclude it 
will better become us when we are old, to serve 
him. Oh, no! learn the fear of God truly, and 
practise it when thou art young, and thou wilt not 
easily depart from it when thou art old. Thou 
wilt find it hard to get into a holy life and con- 
versation, when thou bast been spending thy 
youth in vanity and folly; therefore, “* Remember 


;now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, before 


the evi] daycome.’’ ‘The autumn of man’s years 


is in divers respects called the evil day. Oh! it 
is exceedingly sweet and precious to see an inno- 
cent life, and modest, sober conversation in youth, 
when they are in their blooming years, seasoned 
with grace and truth. When youth is laden with 
the fruits of grace, and of the holy Spirit, how 
pleasant is the taste of it; it relishes well with all 


‘men, and naturally brings praise to God, as well 


as peace to the soul. May the youth of this pre- 
sent generation, as also generations to come, be 
such holy plants, that God’s right hand may be 
seen in planting them: when, afier being fruitful, 
and doing the work and service of their day, and 
answering the noble end of God in making and 
planting them in this world, they may be trans- 
planted into the eternal kingdom of heaven; which, 
doubtless, they will, who first seek his kingdom 
and the righteousness of it. 


Second: If we consider that our life and being 
is daily granted to us, and we are supported by 


\the goodness and providence of Almighty God 


every day, is it but just that he should have the 
first of our thoughts, in the morning of the day, 
as well as the last in the evening. The royal 
psalmist saith, “If I prefer not Jerusalem before 
my chiefest joy, then let my right hand forget its 
cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my 


mouth;”” much more ought we to prefer our Cre-| 


ator to all things, and to have our thoughts on 
him, first in all things, and every day. 

Third: What are the things of this world in 
comparison of those that are to come; all these 


are fading and transitory; but the things of that) 


which is to come, are durable and permanent; 
and therefore ought to be first and chief in our 
minds. That which is chief in our hearts, may be 
said to have the first place there. 


will I seek after, that I might dwell in 
of God all the days of my life.” This e first 
thing we are to seek for. As for the mOfrow, we 
need not to be too thoughtful or anxious concern- 


house 


* One thing,’’| 
} ‘ ’ ‘ o% — « fe 
|says a servant of God, “ have I desired, and that/ture, and dirty, selfish spirit of men, it is to little 


selves, and that measure which we measure out 
to others, shall be filled to us again. When it 
comes to our turn to be judged, or censured by 
others for any thing which we have done or said, 
we are ready then to cry out for charity; are we 
so careful to be charitable in judging and censu- 
ring others! 

It is better to suspend personal judgment, with- 
out we could see the hearts ef men; and if we 
think we do, then to imitate God and Christ, and 
mix mercy and love with judgment; rashness and 
extremes in judgment being commonly hurtful. 


“And why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother's eye, but considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye? 

“Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, let me 
pull out the mote that is in thine eye, and behold 
a beam is in thine own eye. 

“Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out 
of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly 
to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye.” 


True it is, that the transgressions of others are 
very afflicting to those who fear God, and this 
passage is not intended to hinder the good from 
reproving the evil; but shows us that we must be 
clear of evil in ourselves when we reprove others, 
else the guilt of hypocrisy will be laid at our door. 
We are to look more at our own failings, than at 
the failings of others, and to take special care that 
/we are clear of that for which we reprove others; 
and is it not deceit, to set up for reformers of 
others, when there are great defects in ourselves? 
\{t is TS5Aveneral a fault in poor mortals to be 
quicker sighted to see the faults of others, than 
their own. Our Saviour's.werds to the Jews who 
brought the woman to him, and told him by their 
law she ought to die, are worthy of notice; he an- 
swers, ‘* He that is without sin, let him cast the 
first stone at her.’” They being guilty, and con- 
‘victed of sin in their own consciences, left her to 
Christ, agd went their way: and when we have 
idone what we can to convince others of sin, we 
must leave them to Christ at last, whether we are 
lin sin or without it; but we shall be the better 
able to help to reform others, if we are clear from 
‘guilt in our own hearts. 


** Give not that which is holy to dogs, neither 
‘east ye your pearls before swine, lest they tram- 
ple them under their feet, and turn again and 


rend you.” 


When we see the biting and persecuting na- 


| purpose, generally, to cast before them the pre- 
‘cious pearl of truth, or to show unto them the 
\deep mysteries of the kingdom of God, or the 
‘light of life, they being im a brutish spirit; but 


_ Here is a glorious gospel promise; upon seck- |g it, for we know not whether we shall live to when people are sober, and show forth hurnanity 
ing first the kingdom of God and his righteous-|©"J°Y 145, 80 that, as Christ says, “ Sufficient unto| ang moderation, then are holy things valuable to 


ness, all these things shall be added to us, viz: 


meat, drink, and raiment, the necessary things| 
that we want to support us while we are in this! 


world. 
work, it must be the chief desire of our souls. It 


the day is the evil thereof.” 


** Judge not, that ye be not judged; 
** For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 


be measured to you again.” 


\them, and the things of Christ’s kingdom, and his 
idoctrine, precious in their eyes. Wherefore it 
\greatly behoveth Christ's ministers to minister 


But let us remember it must be our first| judged; and with what measure ye mete, it shall| that to the people which is suitable for them, and 


lrightly to divide between the precious and the 


must be first in several senses; first, as to our; A great and wise expression, from a righteous’ Vile, and to give to every one their portion, ac- 
young and tender years; first, in the morning of] and just Judge; the Judge of heaven and of earth,|cording to their deeds; mercy to whom mercy, 
every day; first, in respect of all other things.—| to whom all power in both is given; by which we}2"d judgment to whom judgment belongs; without 


First, as it hath pleased God to give us a being| may easily perceive we are to be very careful in 


in this world, and being in the prime and flower 
of our years, we should then devote our souls to 
God, and his work and service, and enter into 
covenant with him, with full purpose of heart, to 


partiality, and without hypocrisy or deceit; and 


jour judgment and censure of others, and that we}Mot to flatter and daub those who are in the dog- 
| 


be not rash and censorious therein; considering 
pee with what judgment we judge our fellow 


gish and swinish nature. 
“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 


mortals, with such shall we also be judged our-/shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 








*« For every one that asketh, receiveth; and he 
that seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, it 
shall be opened. 

“ Or what man is there of you, whom if his son 
ask bread, will he give him a stone? 

“Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a ser- 
pent ? 

“ If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
Father who is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask him ?”’ 


Our kind and tender Redeemer would stir up 
and provoke souls to prayer and supplication; he 
has been liberal in his holy advice; and to stir us 
up to it, here are moving expressions, if thy heart 
be open to receive them. Could we have easier 
terms if we were to make them ourselves with 
the Lord, than to ask, and have; seek, and find; 
knock, and the gates are opened; provided we ask 
in faith, tenderly, and seek in humility, and knock 
with divine wisdom and submission ? 
own practice shows that we should be tender, 


submissive, and fervent in prayer; and then the. 
fervent prayer of the righteous availeth much with | 


the Lord. Christ urgeth us to it, and brings our- 
selves for example. 
you, who if his son ask bread, or a fish, will he 
give him a stone, or a serpent?’’ Surely no; no 


father would deal thus with his child; but when| 
his child is hungry, and asks bread, he gives it to) 


him: so when the Almighty sees our hunger, and 
we tenderly seek divine assistance and refresh- 


ment from him, he, in his own time, satisfies such | 


souls with bread from above, and the thirsty with 
living water out of the wells of salvation. Oh! 
blessed be his holy name for evermore. Evil men 
know how to give good things to their children, 
therefore we may well conclude that our heavenly 
Father knows how to give with much more dis- 


cretion and understanding the good things of bis) ands. 


kingdom, to true asking, seeking, knocking, or 
praying souls. 


“ Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them: 
for this is the law and the prophets.”’ 


Our Lord's) 


** What man is there among| 


paeeees which carries a strong movable spine on 
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‘sharp and venomous bite ; but its effects soon dis- | possess this powerful addition. Finally may be 


‘appear. Many of the centipedes bite in a similar|mentioned the claws or forceps of the Crustace- 

way. The stag-beetle is another ferocious insect, ans—the crab and lobster. These are appenda- 
‘terrible from the power of the great forceps it car-| ges of vast power, and are used with effect both as 
iries, like antlers, on its head. ‘The common ear- a defence and as a means for crushing the shells 
| wig carries a similar weapon at his tail. Some of the smaller creatures upon which they prey. 
\of the large South American spiders are so pow- |It is even reported that some of the large species 
erful and venomous, as to be able to destroy hum-|have been known to seize a goat, and drag it into 
ming-birds, pigeons, &c. The burning sand-fly the water, drowning and devouring it. 


joccasions a wound so minute as 10 be almost im-| Concealment is the next defensive stratagem, and 
perceptible, as if the flesh were burned witha red myst not be omitted in an account of this kind. 
hot needle. ‘There is a small wood-spider called Many are the insects, and multifarious are the de- 
the tenderaman, whose bite is. usually fatal. |yices they adopt, which resort to this mode of 
Among fish are those terrific instruments the teeth securing themselves. ‘Those which instantly drop 
of the shark ; the spike of the xiphias or sword-| on being touched with the finger, frequently, on 
fish, a weapon so powerful, as to be frequently reaching the ground, start up, and make at once 
‘driven violently through the bottom of a ship's for some crevice where they may hide. Several 
boat; and many more. ‘The saw-fish has a pow- beetles cover themselves with sand or mud, so as 
erful serrated snout, with which it attacks, and to be quite undiscoverable by any but those ac- 
frequently successfully, the largest whales. ‘There quainted with their habits. A little black beetle 
is a roundish species of fish, known as the diodon, is mentioned which, dwelling upon chalky soils, 
which looks like an aquatic porcupine. Cuvier) would become very conspicuous, were it not that 
compares it to the burr of a chestnut, it is so) it bedaubs its back with chalk, and thus becomes 
thickly covered with sharp-pointed spines, which|almost invisible. The cimex adorns itself with 
‘it is able to erect at its will. Others are armed fragments of wool, dust, feathers, silk, &c., and 
with sharp instrements upon their fins and tails,|carries its covering about with it; and it is a ludi- 
which are directed in different ways to suit the crous sight to see this creature sometimes drop all 
habits and motion of the fish. Some of the Scor- its clothes, and come forth nude out of a little 
pena tribe are so hirsute with these fearful wea-|heap of odds and ends. There is another, whose 
pons, as to present an aspect perfectly frightful ;|operations Kirby and Spence prettily compare to 
and some possess poisonous instruments as well. the feat of Hercules afier destroying the Nemzan 
| The flying-fish has a long, stout spine, which forms|monster. This creature kills and devours a large 
a powerful weapon. A fish called the monocen-| number of the aphides, and then covers itself with 
‘tris is wonderfully defended by being completely |several of the skins of its victims, and thus the lit- 
‘mailed with rough angular scales, besides having tle murderer perpetuates his deadly doings. Many 
five or six immense spines disposed on different|bore into the earth, or take refuge in the stalks 
‘parts of its body. The reader scarcely requires|and flowers of different plants. Some make 
|to be reminded of the little stickle-back, whose | themselves coats of leaves, and roll themselves or 
|sharp dorsal gpines must often have pierced his|their Jarve up in them. ‘The caddis-worm, so 
Somé foreign members of the same fami-|well known, and eagerly sought after, by the 
y, in addition to these spiny ornaments, have|young angler, covers itself with fragments of 
likewise a bony hauberk. ‘here is a fish vulgar- straw, rushes, agg wood. Several spiders sur- 
ly known as the surgeon, found in the Indian|round themselves with earth or gossamer-mesb. 


' : . But the most singular of the methods of con- 
each side of its tail, as sharp as a lancet, and in-|cealment—lI was about to write the most artful— 
|flicts severe wounds on those who carelessly han-|is practised by molluscous animals. The cepha- 


Well may this be called the golden rule; for if'dle it. ‘There is a curious fish with green bones, ‘Jopoda have the power of concealing themselves 


we square our lives and actions by it, it will cer- 
tainly mete us out the true way to happiness and 
glory. We are generally apt to say, when any 


icalled the belone, which has a bite considered | from the eyes of their enemies by darkening the 
|highly dangerous ; and some of the genus Silurus|surrounding water. They have a gland for the 
| possess a spine above the shoulder, which they can| purpose of secreting a fluid of an intensely deep 


one doth ill to another, * Would be be willing to) raise at will, the wounds of which are ofien fol-|ink-black color ; and on their being attacked, this 
be served so himself?” And if we follow this rule|jowed by tetanus. It is only necessary just to liquid is instantly cast forth, and the water be- 
in all our concerns, it will be well; whether in re-/mention, to avoid incompleteness, the fangs of,comes obscured for some distance around, so that 
lation to public or private business,—whether in| serpents, with the consequences of their bites;|they effect their escape in the darkness. It is 
trade or religion, or in our domestic affairs; the! and the vast claws, sharp snouts, tusks, and horn-|said, though there prevails some doubt upon the 
law and the prophets point at it, and our Saviour | [ike processes of some of the Carnaria, are also subject, that China ink is made from it. Others 
plainly lays it down as a rule for us to walk by. weapons which will occur to the recollection of color the water of a deep purple; and there is a 
\every one. The tail of serpents and apes, and|pretty shell-fish, found in the Mediterranean, 
|particularly of the Marsupialia, is a weapon occa-| known as the jacintha, which dyes the water of a 
\sionally of considerable efficacy. The hoof and|splendid violet. There is a small gasteropod re- 
horn#of the horse and buffalo may be also enu-|markable for gluing to its shell litte pebbles, 
Active armor is, however, a more general pro- ner The jaws of the lion, tiger, &c., are fragments of shells, and sand, underneath which, 
vision, being possessed by an infinite number of terri struments too: of the hyena it is men-|like another Atlas, it lies concealed. The solens, 
the members of the animal world. Among in-|tioned that so great is the muscular force with|a testaceous tribe, instantly plunge themselves in 
sects it is the great leveller of the enormously dis-| which it fastens upon anything, that it is impossi-|the mud on the approach of danger; while the 
proportionate power between their enemies and ble to separate it from its object; the Arabs, on|petricole, lithodomi, pholades, &c., perforate 
themselves ; rendering some of the least of such/ this account, give its name as a synonyme for ob- |rocks, and obtain a shelter there which their own 





a 


NATURE AT WAR. 
(Concluded from page 19.) 


apparently insignificant creatures objects of terror, stinacy. It is a remarkable circumstance, that}weak shells cannot afford them. The Teredo 
suffering, and aversion both to man and to the) some of the Orycteropi, or ant-eaters, have a spur|navalis ‘bores into wood ; it is a little creature 
brute creation. The sting of the mosquito tribe,|on their hind feet, perforated by a canal, which|which, Cuvier tells us, has more than once threat- 
that scourge of hot and cold countries alike, is a|leads to a gland secreting a liquid, and placed in |ened Holland with ruin by the destruction of its 
well-known instance. The venom of the scorpion) the inner part of the thigh ; the wounds of this in-|dikes. The eel, loach, cockle, crayfish, &c., de- 
is frequently so powerful, as to prove fatal, or to|strument, which is almost an anomaly in itself, are|fend themselves by burrowing in the sand. Many 
require the amputation of the bitten limb, Some/said to be highly dangerous. Among birds, the|fish muddle the water by stirring it up, and thus 
of the black ants sting so keenly, that the part feels! talons and the beak form the chief offensive instru-|hide themselves from their enemies. The bur- 
as if cauterized ; and there is an ant called the}ments. The courageous little shrike, and a bird|rowing birds are the puffin, and the sand-martin 
* Ant of Visitation,” before which the inhabitants| called the American tyrant, use the beak alone,|among our more familiar ones. ‘The anxious 
will even rise in the middle of the night and fly.| and with success, against the attacks of the largest}concealment of the nest, the complicated ap- 
The celebrated tarantula spider, about which so!|birds. Many birds have hooked bills ; the alba-| proaches to it, and its artful construction, espe- 


many fables have been circulated, gives a very|tross, or man-of-war bird, eagles, and vultures, |cially in warmer countries, must be sought for by 
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the student of natural history if he wishes for a electricus, has the same faculty. ‘The gymnotus|of searing away real insects, the writer cannot 
further illustration of the subject. There are/or electric eel, the torpedo, the silurus, and a few undertake to determine. 
many avimals which conceal themselves and their others, are more generally known to enjoy this probable. 
young by burrowing in, or under the ground; let distinction. When in the plenary exercise of this subject of vegetable armor; so that it is not ne- 
me only enumerate the rabbit, badger, and Tox. | astonishing power, one would conceive these crea- cessary to do more than to call to mind the 
The mole eflects his tunnelling by his long tren- tures to be next to invincible. , 
chant nails, and by means of a little bony process able, by some mysterious agency, to direct the|and husks, which appear to have been given for 
on his long snout. ‘The ¢atouay hasan enormous current of electricity whithersoever it wills, soas the protection of different fruits and pleasant 
nail for the same purpose, and can earth itself in even to destroy fishes at some distance from itself. | flowers. And sometimes there are defences for 
an incredibly short space of time. ‘There is a) Humboldt has given a very spirited account of the| weaker plants too; for thus a grateful herb, which 
curious little crab named the hermit, which, on) only method by which the gymnotus can be taken. would otherwise have been cropped down by the 
finding an empty shell, ensconces itself there, and ‘he torpedo employs its power chiefly to bewil-| mouth of an animal, is often preserved by grow- 
makes it a home. \der its prey. \ing beneath the arms of some prickly plant, whose 
And now for the miscellaneous defences. The, ‘There can be little doubt that if phosphores-|sarp weapons repulse the enemy. The odor of 
simplest of these is velocity of locomotion. It is| cence is in some cases only effectual to betray its| vegetables, and flowers in particular, consisting, 
a mode of escape from danger granted to the possessor, in others it is a safeguard. ‘The fire-|@3 it generally does, of volatile essential oils, 
weaker members of the animal creation. Insects fly, lantern-fly, and humble glow-worm may be,| Which are fatal to insects, may be regarded like- 
and birds are thus enabled to fly from a power and doubtless often are, only glittering baits to| Wise as a kind of defence. Nor should be forgot- 
they were never intended to resist. ‘I'he swift-| some of their dreaded enemies: but it is equally ten, lastly, those wonderful instanges of apparent- 
ness of fishes, such as the trout, mackerel, salmon, | certain that there are others of their foes who fear|!y spontaneous motion, in whith’ the offending 
and particularly the anomalous provision in the|to attack them, and may be seen running round|'nsect is either violently hurled off, or crushed to 
flying-fish, is a further illustration. We are apt them half-desirous and half-afraid to do so. An|death for his temerity. 
to look upon Crustacea as a very slow-going race | interesting anecdote is related of a combat between; I may now conclude; and in doing so, let it be 
of creatures generally ; but the reader will be sur-'a stag-beetlevand a glow-worm which demon-|remembered that a mere summary is all this pa- 
prised to learn that there is a species of land-crab, strates this. The beetle was seen to be running| per pretends to offer,—even in that being neces- 
named the ocypodes, or swift-footed, which can, round and rogigd, tumbling over, and rolling his|sarily imperfect, so great is the richness of the 
and does, when alarmed, run so fast, that it can-| head in the earth; he had covered himself with| Creator's designs, and such the infinite multitude 
not be overtaken by a horse; and some of the| some of the phosphorescent matter, and while the of self-defensory provisions with which he has en- 
grapsi, when attacked, burry down to the water, glow-worm slowly crept away, its enemy, con-|dowed the work of his hands. If no mention has 
making a tremendous noise by their claws striking | fused by its own unnatural glare, continued, as it}been made of the defensory provisions of man, it 
against one another. If I allude to the swiftness) were, chained to the same spot of ground, and en-|is because they are chiefly mental; and it is an 
of the horse, deer, and antelope, it is only to sug-|deavoring in vain to rub the luminous matter off.|exalting thought that by their exercise—the em- 
gest to the reader a fuller development of the same Some creatures defend themselves by intimida-| ployment of his reason, wisdom, experience, and 
feature among animals. ition, and will show fight against an enemy how-|art—he is constituted lord of creation, and im- 
Military stratagems are not uncommon as pre-/ ever gigantic, either thrusting out their stings, or| measurably superior, both in defensive and offen- 
cautions against dangers. A system of sentinels}gmashing their forceps, or expanding their jaws in| sive resources, to the entire mass of “ the brutes 
is often adopted by insects. Wasps and bees|such a menacing manner, as to make even the that perish.” 
place sentinels at night, to pace backwards and|stout heart of an entomologist fail. Others rely) 
forwards before the entrance to the hive; and! principally upon some natural, dismal, melancholic, 
these little watchers carry their antenne or feelers | loathsome, or hideous aspect ; and to mention the} 
far extended, as the human sentinel does his mus-| frightful appearance of some of the Saurians, will 
ket. If an intruder is detected by the feelers in| be enough to convince the reader that it must be 
the attempt to enter, the sentivels instantly full|a bold enemy who will venture to make an on- 
upon bim, making a fearful riot, and so drawing |slaught upon them. tention of physivlogists, from the days when a 


forth some of the slumbering garrison to their as-| The emission of unpleasant odors is the well- subtle fluid was supposed to be the mysterious 
sistance ; by whose aid the enemy is generally) known resort of others. There are many beetles; medium for the diffusion of heat, until modern re- 
triumphantly despatched, when the reinforcement! which exhale a most offensive, rancid odor ; the|searches have shown it to be the result of a chem- 
returns to its rest, and the sentinels resume their! popular beetle, in particular, has an apparatus of ical operation. By careful and well defined ob- 
post. Every one has heard of, most persons have| eighteen scent-bags, which, when it is attacked, | servations, attempts have been made to trace its 
seen, the sentinel rooks and crows; and the ex-| pour out a milk-like liquid, the smell of which is|influence in derangements of the normal condi- 
amples of deer, buffaloes, wild horses, asses, and) indescribably suffocating and annoying. All the|tion of the animal economy. Among these the 


It does not seem im- 
I shall surely be anticipated on the 


The gymnotus is| spines, prickles, stings, thorns, hard envelopes, 


—_—-—  —+ oe 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
TEMPERATURE OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


| Inquiries into the nature and sources of animal 
heat have ever occupied a large share of the at- 


chamois, have become equally familiar. Wild! famous tribe of the polecats, especially the skunk, | 
hogs and goats, and other gregarious animals,|are pre-eminently distinguished for the insupport-| 
will frequently, when attacked by wolves, form a|able stench they can exhale. Nor must I forget 


investigations of Dr. Davy, of Ambleside, possess 
sufficient general utility to render an account of 
them interesting. 





circle, placing the defenteless members of the|the very curious performances of the little bom-| 


' The doctor’s observ-tions were commenced 
flock in the centre, while the circumference bris-|bardier, or brachinus. 


When pursued by its|about four years ago on some fishes proper to the 
tles with tusks, and horns; and the enemy will enemy, the calosoma, it suddenly discharges an| Mediterranean; among which, contrary to the 


rarely venture to attack a resolute band like this. | explosion of bluish smoke at him, and this seems|generally received opinion, he found that the 
Bees sometimes guard the entrance to their hives to surprise the latter so much, that it is some time sword fish and tunny are warm blooded; and in 
from the attacks of the death’s-head-moth, by put-| before he recovers himself. ‘The pursuit renewed, extending his inquiry, was led to remark that the 
ting up a thick wall of wax, asa castle gate; or,/the bombardier fires again, and again, and can increase of heat in fishes is in proportion to the 
if the apprehended danger is great, sometimes’ discharge its artillery twenty times in succession, {increase of red particles in their blood: thus 
even two, the one within the other. There are)making its escape under cover of the smoke. |showing that these red particles are in some way 
some insects, also, which form labyrinths and) Last of all, | may enumerate the ejection of dif-|connected with the generation of heat. These 
ramparts, and bastions, as defences to their cells, ferent fluids asa defence. Many insects, beetles, observations prepared the way for others on the 
and all of the most elaborate and complicated) aad ants emit a liquid at their enemies, which is human subject; the result hitherto obtained is, 
nature. |of a powerfully acid or even caustic nature. Some|that the temperature of the body in health is not 
Electricity is the wonderful weapon wielded by,larve, when touched, bedew themselves all over|constant, but rises and falls under the general in- 
a few creatures. It may possibly be new to some) With a disagreeable liquid. ‘I'he puss-moth has| fluences of heat and cold, rest and exercise. 
of my readers to learn that there are electrical in-| the remarkable provision of a double syringe, with! The method pursued was by the introduction 
sects. Messrs. Kirby and Spence give us, how-| which it squirts a fluid of a very irritating charac-| of g glass thermometer, bent at right angles, into 
ever, an account of an insect called the wheel bug,|ter at its pursuers. the mouth, so as to inable the observer to read 


a denizen of the West Indies, which is able to| A few words upon vegetable defences. It is|off the indications as given by the mercury. The 
communicate an electric shock by means of its! an interesting theme for inquiry whether the won-|bulb must be placed as far back as possible, 


legs. Mr. Yarrel, in the ‘6 ‘Transactions of the) derful mimicries of different natural objects serve|under the tongue, and the breathing be carried 
Entomological Society,” mentions a beetle of tl on through the nostrils. If introduced between 


Elateri : he| the vegetable, as in the animal polity, for a de- 
ateride tribe, which seems to possess a very\fence against the indiscriminate depredation of|the cheek and teeth, the temperature given will 
Whether the remarkable simulations|be under the real amount, as shown under the 


similar power; and a large hairy caterpillar ehialen 
, ( ° different insects which occupy the centre of so tongue, where it should be left for some minutes, 
The electric centipwe, Geophilus| many of the Orchidee, may have the effect or not'to insure the maximum. 





South America can likewise administer pretty| of 
atmart shocks. 








9g FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 





In a series of observations carried on daily for “ by active exercise, the pulse and the respiration companion, and a happy, sympathising friend; it 
a period of eight months, the bighest average are both accelerated; more oxygen, it may bejadds ten thousand charms to beauty, while it 
temperature was found to be, just after the ope- presumed, is consumed; more heat is generated; thrills the soul with emotions the most tender and 


rator had risen in the morning, 98:74; the me- the blood is made to circulate more rapidly, and sincere. Who, I ask, will refuse to smile? 
dium, about three hours after noon, 98°52; and is sent in larger quantities into the extremities, | 


the lowest, at the time of retiring to rest at mid-|and where, in consequence, the excess of heat ia| FT ” P 
night, 97-92. A corresponding depression of the conveyed and expended, and its accumulation in Some glances of real beauty may be seen in 
respiration and pulse was noticed at the same/|the central and deep seated organs prevented, af-| their faces who dwell in true meekness. Phere 
hours. ‘The temperature of the room in the fording another striking example of harmonious |'$ & harmony in the sound of that voice to which 
morning was 50:9; and at night, 62- on the|adaptation.” | Divine love gives utterance, and some appearance 
average of the whole eight months; thus showing| Dr. Davy truly observes that the extension of of right order in their temper and conduct, whose 
that the maximum temperature of the body is these observations over a greater number of sub-| P@9s!0ns are regulated; yet all these do not fully 
highest after the night's repose, and lowest at jects will lead to wider results, from which “more |Show forth that inward life to such who have not 
midnight, although at the latter period the atmos- particular inferences may be drawn, especially in felt it; but this white stone and new name are 
phere was many degrees warmer. |conjunction with respiration and the heart’s ac- known rightly to such only who have them. 

The effect of active exercise is to increase ani-|'!0”, not without interest to physiology; and they) J. Woolman. 
mal heat, when not carried to a fatiguing extent. | ™may admit of unportant practical application (6 _ Se 


The average temperature of 98- rose to 99-5 after the regulation of clothing, the taking of exereise,, FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





a fourteen mi ide under an August sun; the the warming of dwelling rooms,—in brief, to va-| 

ulse quickened in a correspond- "!0US Measures conducive to comfort, the preven- | 
ing ratio. ‘The proportion of heat to the amount |“on of disease, and its cure. A step in advance) = 
of muscular exertion is seen in the sum of the '8 made if it is only determined that, in the health-| 


respiration an 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 24, 1847. 





The times in which we live are fruitful in 


results obtained after riding from seven to ten iest condition of the system, there is danger at-| pemes for profitable reflection. We have before 


miles in a close carriage; which showed a lower tending either extreme, either of;low uniform 
temperature than any previously indicated, even|‘e™mperature, or of a h 


by the midnight observations. 


exercise in cold weather is also attended by a de-|Tegulate variability within certain 


igh uniform temperature; | : 
Desultory walking |@9d that the circumstances whine proper to|!f human society, and almost all forms of human 


its, not pre-|government. The patriarchal, the monarchal, the 


jus examples of almost every state of expérience 


pressing effect; there must be vigor and anima-|¥ent it, are those which conduce most to health, | hierarchal, the autocratical, aristocratical, and the 


tion to insure an agreeable warmth. 


ting, during service, in a church in which there| 
was no fire. Notwithstanding warm clothing, a| 
painful chill was experienced, with a strong ten- | 
dency to drowsiness. 


: : : ‘him, Father, I have sinned against Heaven 
Excited and sustained attention, such as read- * af ah P 
1ec.”—Lauke xv. 18. 


ing a lively book, the labor of literary composi- | 
tion, continued from two to five hours, has the) 
effect of raising the temperature of the body 
slightly above the average; while, on the contra- 
ry, reading for mere amusement, or the mechan-| 
ical process of copying, are shown to be followed 
by the same sedative and lowering result, as car-| 
riage exercise in comparison with muscular. 

The taking of food into the stomach appears, | 
from careful observations taken immediately afier | 
dinner, to have the effect of reducing the temper- | 
ture; the more plentiful the meal, the greater’ 
would seem to be the depression. ‘ On particu-| 
Jar occasions,”’ writes Dr. Davy, * when a larger 
quantity of wine than usual was taken, the reduc- | 
tion of temperature was commonly most strongly 
marked, A light meal, such as that of breakfast, | 
consisting of tea, with a portion of toasted bread | 
with butter, and often an egg, has had little effect | 
in depressing or altering materially the tempera- 
ture.” 

From a few experiments tried on individuals, 
advanced in life, the doctor finds that the animal | 
heat in deeply seated parts is greater than at mid-| 
dle age; which he accounts for by supposing that 
the food they eat is expended rather in the func- 
tion of respiration than in compensating the| 
waste of the system. The observations generally | 
show that the temperature of man undergoes fluc- | 
tuations in common with some other animal func- | 
tions, and, like them, seems to obey a certain or-| 
der,—the one diurnal, in connection with passive | 
states of the body; the other accidental, depen- | 
dent on irregular circumstances, exercise physical | 
or mental, exposure to heat and cold. ‘I'he tem-| 
perature of various individuals, after working sev- 
eral hours in a heated factory, was found to be) 
raised one or two degrees above the average; | 
thus verifying the general proposition, that the| 
heat of the body rises and falls with that of the 
atmosphere. Here, however, the doctor remarks | 
‘that the increased heat penetrates but a short dis-| 
tance below the surface, whether it arise from 
surrounding causes, or from exercise. A certain 
law of compensation appears to come into play; | 


But the|48 well as to agreeable sensation, 
most lowering effects of all were noted after sit- | length of life.” 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


“T will arise and go to my father, and will say unto| .” : : 
; . Dee will enable us, if we will profit by them, to test 


How many sin-oppressed and sorrowing hearts 
Have read this simple tale, told by “the sent of God,” 
And looked with hope toward the Futher’s house. 
Here is no learned discussion, calling forth 
The powers of reasoning, to explain the truth 
That God forgives his children, yet retains 
His attribute of justice. By the example, 
Simple yet forcible, of that strong love 
Which sways a parent’s heart, he shows us 
How he ever welcomes back, one who has strayed 
Fur from him; and in the deep humility, 

The firm resolve, to rise and seek again 

The Father's house, has he not taught us 
That his chastening hand afflicts his children 
For their final good? What was the faith 

Of this poor prodigal? Did he believe 

That some kind relative had plead 

His cause? Had moved his father’s heart, 
And rendered back in full all he had wasted 
In his sinful course? Oh! no: this was not so. 
*T'was the remembrance of his father’s love,— 
*Twas the conviction that he ne’er would spurn 
A humble, contrite suppliant from his door. 


Man, with his deep laid systems, plans and creeds, 
Cannot extinguish, though he dims God's truth. 
And the poor penitent, who comes to him, 
Pleading the virtue of atoning blood, 
Trusts but in mercy, though his darken’d creed 
Tells him "twas purchased, and not freely given! 


Oh! would the wise and learned of this world 
But come to God’s pure teaching in the soul, 
How would they find that they had yet to learn 
The child’s first lesson in the school of Christ. 


————__~+ seer - 





Who can tell the value of a smile? 


enjoyment, and ‘democratical, may each and all, with the facilities 


lof modern intercourse, be brought under our ob- 
‘servation. We have also masses of people pos- 
| sessing such various degrees of intelligence as 
‘by actual experience the speculations of those 
‘who have preceded us. And what does an intel- 
ligent view of this moral panorama unfold to us? 
| Do we find, as statesmen teach us, that the hap- 
‘piness of nations is insured by political liberty—or 
las a certain class of theologians have taught, that 
| virtue and humenity necessarily keep pace with in- 
'tellectual intelligence? Or, rather, does not this 
great book of experience show that external cir- 
cumstances have but little to do with “the soul's 
‘calm sunshine,” and that intellectual intelligence, 
merely, cannot bring humanity to the heart? 
There, perhaps, never was a nation possessed of 
‘so large a share of intelligence as the inhabitants 
‘of these United States, and perhaps never a city 
‘in which this knowledge was more generally dif- 
|fused than Philadelphia; and yet what do we be- 
hold? While one hand, filled to liberality, is ex- 
itending relief to our. perishing brethren and sis- 
‘ters in Ireland, the other is lighting the torch of 
| rejoicing for the destruction of other brethren and 


‘sisters in Mexico. 


Intellectual intelligence has 
taken rapid strides in a few years past, and some, 
‘in the confidence of their hopes, had ventured to 
predict, that under its influence oppression must 
soon cease, and that a war between civilized na- 
tions was, or soon would be, impossible. In sup- 
|port of this it was urged that wars had heretofore 
been caused by the will of a few ambitious leaders 


‘influencing the ignorant many, and that the many 


M. now possessed too much intelligence to be thus 


led; but sadly has this war with Mexico contra- 


It costs dicted these views, and sadly do the signs of the 
the giver nothing, but it is beyond price to the times in Europe contradict them. The volunteers 


sad and cheerless, the neglected and forsaken. Itiin the present war are many of them known to be 
turns hatred to love, revenge to kindness, subdues | 


temper, and paves the darkest path with streams 
of sunlight. 


imen of much intelligence, and it is believed that 
| 


A smile of kindness pervading the but few of them are grossly ignorant; in going to 


features betrays an affectionate heart, a loving|the war they acted under no compulsion. The 









fact of their being intelligent is given as an expla- | 
nation of their having fought so well, and as one! 


of the accounts has it, in being so dextrous in 
“ripping up the next man to them.”’ Yes, these 
volunteers, men issuing voluntarily from the bosom 
of society in the most civilized nation in the world, 
have shown themselves equal im ferocity and 
bloody skill to the Goth or Vandal, and a large 


proportion of the intelligent community which 


they have left behind are willing to lavish money’ 


in glorification of their bloody deeds, even when 
helpless women and innocent children were the 
victims. What then? 
have good governments—is it of no importance 
that our intellectual faculties be cultivated? We 
answer that it is of high importance that systems 
of government should accord with human rights, 
and that we should sedulously cultivate a harmo- 
nious development of our intellectual powers; but 
the most perfect government, or the most refined 
human intelligence, cannot ensure happiness, or 
enable those who are favored with them to con- 


Is it of no importance to 


trol their animal appetites and feelings. 


The remedy for war, and the long catalogue 
of human ills, cannot be reached by man’s unaid- 


ed powers. The great book of experience which’ 


we have alluded to, shows that his highest saga- 
city is often baffled, his keenest foresight at fault, 
and his utmost power futile in controlling emer- 
gencies he deprecates; that Divine guidance is 
his only safeguard, and that a reliance upon any 
other power to produce and secure just govern- 


ments or happy individuals, and to uproot the) 


evils of society will end, as it always has done, in 
disappointment. 


———__—_-+~s2ee2.-. — —— 


The scarcity of food in Europe is causing a 


tide of emigration to this country beyond any! 
thing heretofore known. According to the pub-. 


lic papers, the arrivals of emigrants at New York 
alone average one thousand per day; and the 
lapse of every few days brings a ship load to our 
own wharves. ‘The distress which is thus banish- 
ing such multitudes from the homes of their child- 
hood, is undoubtedly very great. 


famine and pestilence continue to walk hand-in- 
hand, 


have thus far only been able to palliate the evil. 


———_-—__+weer-  -— 


‘Aquila’ has been received. We are obliged 
by the suggestions contained in bis letter, which 
shall be attended to. 

“The Rejoicing,” by W. C. T., has been re- 
ceived and is under consideration. 





|the people. 


The sympathy and aid rendered to this; 
unhappy country are beyond anything recorded) 
in history; but extraordinary as they are, they 


| vessels. 


| hour. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. | 


derstand, was laboring under paraplegis, having 


The illumination authorized by the city authorities took 
place in this city on 2d-day evening last; so far as our 
knowledge extends, the members of our Society, and others 
who could not conscientiously join in the public demonstra- 
tion, were unmolested in person or property, 

Two elephants belonging to the Menagerie recently ex- 
hibiting in this city, valued at $30,000, were drowned a few 
days since in the river Delaware. The proprietors were 
taking them for exhibition through the State of New Jer- 
sey; and the cautious animals refusing to trust themselves 
on the steamboats which ply between this city and Cam- 
den, and being accustomed to the water, their keeper con- 
cluded to swim them across the river. They were fastened 
together by a chain, and the keeper followed them in a 
small boat. The tide at the time was running strong, and 
the poor creatures were unable to resist it. Their bodies 
were recovered a short time afterwards; and it is under- 
stood that measures have been instituted for their preserva-| 
tion. 


The proposition to found an “Asylum for Destitute Im- 
migrants,” seems to be increasing in popular favor in New 
York. It is believed by many that such a course will go 
far towards remedying the pauperism of this class of suffer- 
ers. The immigration to New York and other Atlantic 
cities is greatly on the increase, especially since the desti- 
tution in Ireland. A writer from New York says: 


“We have ample room for all the free laborers which | 
Europe can send us; und if no nobler sentiment inspired | 
us, self-interest should dictate the adoption of measures to! 
encourage immigration. But it is our duty, if we would 
escape the malediction pronounced against the doomed city 
of the plain, to open our hand to the poor and needy. Let 
the rich cultivate the generous feeling which Basil so elo- 
quently enforces: ‘ You call the man thief who steals a coat; 
what name does he deserve who refuses to clothe the naked 
when he can? You give not from your own, but from the | 
common stock. The world belongs to all, not exclusively 
to the rich. You pay a debt, not a gratuity!” 


The steamer Cambria arrived at Boston on the afternoon | 
of the 20th instant. 


The prices of Indian Corn, and Grain of all kinds, have | 


receded very considerably ; which is supposed to be owing, 
in part, to the large imports of Bread Stuffs. Notwithstand- 
ing this, there is no abatement of the famine in Ireland, or 
on the continent. 

In France the carts and wagons laden with Corn are 
guarded by soldiers, to save them from being pillaged by 


Rome.—The new Pope continues to win favor from all, | 
often perambulating the city in a simple priest’s robe, to} 
relieve deserving cases of distress, and heading public sub- 
scriptions with liberal donations; that for the sufferers 
of Ireland, for instance, he headed with $1000. Railroads 


the world may under his government recover a respectable 
position among her former vassal cities —Boston Aillas. 


It costs the people of the United States $12,000,000 an- 
nually to,support their dogs. 

It is 
in the 
be a 







at the United States has 715 vessels engaged 
Fishery. The capital vested is supposed, to 
,000,000. The rest of the world has but 185 


The Bible can be read in 150 different languages. 
At the island of Otaheite it is high water precisely at, 
noon and at midnight the year round. 


Large waves proceed at the rate of about 35 miles an, 
Many suppose that the water advances with the 
speed of the wave, but it is not so; the form of the wave 
only advances, excepting a little spray, while the water re- 


An Adjourned Meeting of the “Association of Friends for mains rising and falling in the same place. 


Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the’ 


Cutting Grain.—It is better to cut grain just before it is 


Condition of the Free People of Color,” will be held at the dead ripe. When the straw immediately below the grain 


i\families deserves especial noiice. 


presented—a man advanced in life—who, we un- 


its origin in a caries of the lower dorsal vertebre, 
for which Dr. Warren proposed the actual cau- 
tery. After the patient had inhaled the letheon, 
Ur. Warren run an irom rod, heated to a white 
heat, to a length of about two feet, up and down 
the back, each side of the spine,—burning twe 
lines on one side, and one on the other,—and 
then carried it zigzag across, between the spinous 
processes, the same distance. The patient, du- 
ring this process, was wholly unconscious of pain, 
under the severest test to which he could be sub- 
jected,—that of a hot iron applied to the naked 
skin. —Medical Journal. 
_—- Oo t+ ooo oe —- 

He that thinks il, prevents the Tempter and 
does the Devil's business for bim; he that thinks 
nothing, tempts the ‘Tempter, and offers him pos- 
session of an empty room; but he that thinks re- 
ligiously, defeats the Tempter, and is proof and 
secure against all his assaults. — Dean Young. 





+ 2ee 
THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
The following statistical information is extract- 





ed form an interesting work on the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, by-John Kitto. 
fying to find that the claims of this neglected 


It is grati- 


class of our fellow beings are not forgotten. 


In the United States of America, the propor- 
tion of deaf mutes to the whole population is,— 
for the white community, 1 in 1964; and for the 
black, 1 in 3134. The results of the statistical 
inquiries that have been thus instituted, in so 
many parts of the world is, that there must be 
more than 546,000 deaf mutes at present in ex- 
istence ! 

The remarkable prevalence of deaf mutism in 
From the re- 
cords of the Paris Institution we extract the fol- 
lowing: One of the deaf mutes (congenitally 
deaf) has a maternal gramdmother affected with 
the same infirmity; another, who lost the sense of 
hearing at the age of four years, is the child of a 


\father who became deaf at the age of seven years. 


In a family containing seven deaf mutes out of 
ten children, the father had an aunt who was con- 


igenitally deaf; in another family, where there are 


two deaf mutes, the sister of the father married 
the brother of the mother, and has five male chil- 
dren, of which three were born deaf. But the 
most painfully interesting record of facts, testily- 


In Ireland, will soon be constructed throughout the Papal States—|ing to the prevalence of this great affliction in in- 
| Rome is to be lighted with gas, and the ancient Mistress of |«lividual families, that has perhaps ever been pub- 


lished, is that which we now present to our read- 


| » ' 
jers from the documents of the London Asylum. 


We have selected from these documents sixteen 
famihes, numbering in the whole 100 children, 
out of,which the appalling number of 71—nearly 
three-fourths of the whole—are deaf and dumb! 
In certain parts of the continent of Europe, the 
deaf and dumb are provided with the means of 
education at the expense of the state. The sov- 
ereign of Denmark decreed that “ every deaf and 
dumb infant born in the kingdom shall receive the 
education necessary to make him a useful mem- 
ber of society.”” In Belgium, too, it has been 
enacted, that every deaf and dumb and blind per- 
son shall be, in like manner, instructed at the ex- 
pense of government; and such is also the case in 
several of the United States. In Great Britain 
and Ireland, we believe there are fourteen or fif- 


usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the 28th instant, is so dry that, on twisting it, no juice is expressed, it should 
at 8 o'clock. | be cut, for then there is no further circulation of juices to 


the ear. Every hour it stands after this, is attended with 
loss. 


JACOB M. ELLIS, 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 


rae Inhaling Letheon.—An exhibition of extraordi- 


‘nary interest to humanity occurred recently at the 
‘Massachusetts General Hospital. A patient was 








Philada., 4mo. 24, 1847. 


£7 The Committee on funds will mect at 15 minutes be- 
fore 8 o'clock. Attendance is particularly requested. 


teen institutions of this kind; supported, however, 
by public contributions. Such establishments are 
|now spread all over the civilized world: they are 
to be found in Russia, in the Brazils, and in Cal- 
i\cutta. In the London Asylum there are congre- 
gated more than 300 deaf persons, of which 
‘number 297 are at present under instruction !— 





30 








director of that noble establishment teaches all 
these to speak. To the name and office he unites 
the talents, perseverance, and well earned reputa- 
tion, of his distinguished predecessor. We hear 
little or nothing of him or his immense charge, 
from either press or platform; he laboriously and 
successfully prosecutes his great work without 
parade, and without ostentation, contented to be 
known only by the happy results of his labor, as 
manifested in the multitude of human beings whom 
he has been instrumental in restoring from men- 
tal and moral * darkness to light, and from the) 
power of Satan unto God.” 

In the Dublin institution there are at present 
99 children under instruction; and here, likewise, 
there is a case parallel to that which we have re- 
corded above,—a child, who is one of eight deaf 
and dumb in the same family. ‘There is also 
here another case, if possible, stil] more afflic- 
tive; it is that of a child who is one of seven 
children deaf and dumb, rwo of whom are also 
BLIND! 
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THE CROWNED HEADS OF EUROPE. 


Eight of the twenty monarchs are Protestants, 
nine are Roman Catholics, two of the Greek 
Church, and one isa Mahommedan. ‘Those be 
longing to the Greek Church are the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Greece. Four of them 
are men of irreproachable characters. Many of 
them are as respectable as our public men whom 
we delight to honor. The Queens are all of spot- 
less character. 

The King of Prussia is a decidedly pious man. 
Several of the Queens are true Christians, and 
among these is the Queen of France. She reads 
many religious books. As to talent, Louis Phil- 
ippe, King of the French, the King of Prussia, 
and the Emperor of Russia, are admitted to rank | 
first; and Louis Philippe stands pre-eminenty 
above them all. Ele was educated at a French 
college; spent many years in foreign lands, and 
then sixteen years in quietly pursuing his studies. 
He speaks English with ease. 
ter who is his equal. 

The King of Prussia is nearly the equal o 
Louis Philippe; he speaks English well, but not| 
so well as the King of the French. He is a sellf- 
made man. He was not allowed to get his edu-| 
cation at the German Universities, as he desired, | 
as it was thought degrading to the King’s son to) 
associate with other young men. He regrets to} 


He has ne minis-! 


FRIENDS’ 


What a mighty assemblage of unfortunates ! The) The King of Denmark is a man of fair talents, | The first article is 


Ww 


but of no decision of character. 

The manners of these Princes are polislied, 
easy, and sunple. ‘The Monarchs ordinarily, and 
their Queens, dress in the same plain way as 
other well bred people. In public they of course 
appear in splendor. ‘The Queens wear, on ordi- 
nary occasions, very little jewelry. In the fami- 
hes of the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
the French, there is great affection.— Dr. Baird. 


+~2.2o > 
SINGULAR CUSTOM. 

It is stated by those who keep night watch in 
the menageries, that in cages where there are 
more than one animal, it is always the custom for 
one to keep watch while the other sleeps. ‘The 
sentry is relieved with as much regularity as in a 
well regulated camp of soldiers, although not, 
probably, with as much precision in regard to 
time. ‘The sentinel paces back and forth, and is 
very careful not to do any thing to arouse his 
comrades. Occasionally he lies down, but al- 
ways with his head towards the front of the cage, 
and never sleeps until relieved. — Saturday Post. 


ii csieliilldiadctaaial 
A CHAPTER ON EGGS, 

It appears, from the custom house returns of 
the year 1838, that eggs were imported into Eng- 
land (although loaded with heavy duties) from the 
continent to the value of more than a million of 
dollars. 

it has been ascertained that half a million of 
eggs are consumed every month in the city of 
New York. One woman in Fulton market sold 
175,000 eggs in ten weeks, supplying the Astor 
House each day with 1000 for five days of a 
week, and on Saturday 2500, 

It is stated in a Providence paper, that one 
sloop has regularly, for 23 years, made 25 trips a 
year from Westport, Mass., to that port; during 


and a half cents a dozen, amounting to $385,500. 


| Large quantities of eggs have found their way 
‘| from Obio to our cities, by means of the canals powers slow and weak. The alarming image and 
' 


and railroads. In May, 1842, 70 barrels, con- 
taining 70 dozen each, amounting in number to 
58,800, were sent to Boston per railroad. 


3] 
American Poulterer’s Companion. 





EMPLOY MENT. 


EEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


a | 








a translation of a very curious 
|paper on the use of intoxicating drinks. It is ex- 
tracted from the Shee King, or Standard Book, 
one of the five Chinese classics. It appears, that 
about the year 1150 B. C., Chan Sin, a dronken, 
besotted tyrant, was deposed by Wee Wang, who, 
on his accession to power, found the nation de- 
moralized by the use of wine and cther intoxica- 
ting drinks. In appointing his brother Fung to be 
governor of one of the provinces, he addressed 
him in what the Shee King calls “The Wine 
Speech of Wee Wang.” ‘The royal temperance 
lecturer reminds his brother of the virtuous max- 
ims of a former governor of the district about to 
be confided to his care, of his admonitions against 
drunkenness, and of his excellent example. He 
tells him that wine is the cause of manifold afflic- 
tions, which Heaven sends down upon those who 
are besotted with it. * The recent king, Chan 
Sin, steeped himself in wine, and his orders were 
not plain to the people; he gave license to unlaw- 
ful lusts and pleasures; he ruined the dignity of 
his manners. ‘The people were sickened and 
wounded at heart. All the host of his wine- 
besotted and foul deeds were reported on high; 
therefore, Heaven seut down ruin othe king- 
dom of Yin. Heaven was not severe; it was only 
because the princes and ministers were besotted, 
that they speedily plunged into crime.’”’ The 
King concludes by admonishing Fung to set a 
good example himself; to give the besotted offi- 
cers of the late King an opportunity to reform, 
and become good men; but if they persisted in 
vice they were to be put to death. It is proper to 
state that the translator says that in the general 
name of wine, or ¢siu, all intoxicating liquids are 


included. J.G. W. 


—-_——__ + 2ee »>——_ ——_— 
| FEARS OF CHILDREN. 


It is not uncommon, with the idea of removing 
the groundless fears of children, to give them his- 


|which period she has carried to that market, on tories of strange and terrific appearances, to be 


an average, 400. dozens of eggs each trip, making /|in the sequel cleared up and explained away. 
altogether a total of 3,450,000, averaging twelve | 


But experience will convince us that this is a 
'very mistaken system, for in childhood the imagi- 
nation is quick and retentive, but the reasoning 


‘nervous impression may continue whilst the sub- 


sequent explanation and practical inference will 
‘most likely be forgotien. 





~e7oo 





THE SPIDER’S THREAD. 
That any creature could be found to fabricate 


this day, that he was not permitted to go to the; Almost every man must, of course, pass most)a net, not less ingenious than that of the fisher- 


University and associate with the students. 


\of his time in active employment away from home. | man, for the capture of its prey; that it should fix 


The King of Sweden graduated at college, and | lie must do this to support his family; he must jt in the right place, and then patiently await the 


is a fine scholar. 
popular. He is too good a man for that. He; 
proposes too many reforms, and pushes them) 
forward with too much energy, to please the’! 
people. 

The Emperor of Russia is not inferior in tal- 
ent; but he came unexpectedly to the throne, at 
the age of twenty-seven or twenty-eight years-—| 
his brother, the lawful heir to the throne, having 
abdicated in his favor. He has had no time to! 
read. Being an absolute Monarch, bis duties are 
most arduous. He is most devoted to public af-| 
fairs, and is very decided and independent. 

A nobleman of great wealth and talent had 
governed his brother Alexander. When Nicho-| 
las came to the throne, in less than three days he 
came to see him, unasked. Nicholas said to him, | 
«Who asked you to appear before me? | know 
how you governed my brother, and imposed upon’ 
his weakness. I give you three days to arrange | 
your affairs in St. Petersburg, after which time, 
you will retire to your country seat;” which he) 
did, and has remained there ever since. 

The King of Holland is not so popular. 


‘in disquietude and sorrow. 
loves home, the more serene will be his mind,—! 


to society. He cannot love home or any thing 


else, who is a lazy lounger, from ning to 
night, around the fireside. He has er heart 


wor life to know the meaning of the enjoy- 
ment. No man can be happy who bh ot con- 
stant employment to engage his heart and his 
hands. ‘This arises from a necessity connected 
with man’s intellectual, and moral, and physical 
nature. And unless we can find at least content- 
ment with our individual employments, the great 
portion of our earthly existence must pass away 
The more a man 


the more labor he will be able to perform,—and 
the more powerful will be the influence he can 
exert upon society around. This is an influence 
which rests and invigorates the spirit for new 
achievements. 


~_ <2eer- ———— 


Temperance 3000 years ago.—We have been 
looking over with pleasure a late number of the 
Chinese Repository, a small monthly periodical, 


|published at Canton by the English residents.—| 


The King of Prussia is not,do this to discharge those duties which he owes’ result, is a proceeding so strange, that, if we did 


not see it done daily before our eyes by the com- 
;mon house-spider and garden-spider, it would 
seem wonderful. But how much is our wonder 
‘increased when we think of the complex fabric of 
each single thread, and then of the mathematical 
|precision and rapidity with which, in certain cases, 
\the net itself is constructed; and to add to all this, 
as an example of the wonders which the most 
}common things exhibit when carefully examined, 
ithe net of the garden-spider consists of two dis- 
jtinct kinds of silk. ‘The threads forming the con- 
icentric circles are composed of a silk much more 
elastic than that of the rays, and are studded over 
,with minute globules of a viscid gum, sufficiently 
adhesive to retain any unwary fly which comes in 


| . ‘ , 4 Z 
icontact with it. A net of average dimensions js 


‘estimated by Mr. Blackwall to contain 87,360 of 
‘these globules, and a large net of fourteen or six- 
iteen inches in diameter, 120,000; and yet such 
1a net will be completed by one species (Eperia 
apoclica) in about forty minutes, on an average, 
if no interruption occurs. 

Introduction to Zoology. 


| 









SILENT REBUKE. 

About seventy years ago, Friends in Virginia 
were endeavoring to withdraw their members 
from the practice of slave-holding. ‘To promote 
this object, committees were appointed to visit 
those Friends who continued to hold slaves. C. 
Moreman, one of this class, was very indignant at 
what he considered an impertinent interference 
with private property. He owned a farm, and 
appears to have been circumstanced as many 
slave-holders now are, that is, just able to live, 
without increasing his estate. He probably sup- 
posed, that as he could only just live with his 


at all without them. During five or six weeks 


that elapsed after the appointment, before any | 


visit was paid, his mind was agitated with angry 
passions. Sometimes he thought that if the 
Friends should come to his house, he would turn 
them out of doors; or if they came when he was 
out, he would stay out and not afford them an op- 
portunity of speaking with him on the subject.— 
At length he was informed that the committee 
had come. 


stay away from his own house. The committee 
upon meeting him accosted him in a very friendly 
manner, and informed him, that as they were, vis- 
iting their friends, they had taken the liberty of 
calling upon him, and if he would be so kind as 


to give them and their horses something to eat, | 


it would be gratefully accepted. This amicable 
commencement of an unwelcome visit, had con- 
siderable effect toward stripping C. Moreman of 
his arms; and his Virginian hospitality could not 
refuse their request. 
fore fed, and a dinner provided for themselves.— | 
After the repast was over, the committee and 


their irritable host sat down together in silence; | 
the latter being ready to fire th€ moment the bat-| 


tle should begin. 


After the silence had continued for a time, one 
of the committee whispered to another, till the 


whisper had gone round; and one of them spoke! 
out, with the observation, that they had been| 
kindly entertained, and if they had their horses | 
they would ride. Their horses being brought) 


up, the Friends took an affectionate leave of their 
host, and, without saying a word about his slaves, 
left him to his own reflections. 


This mode of treating the case, so unexpected | 
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other mechanical employment, and in a short time whose brief notice below, of its habits and pecu- 
was able to purchase a third farm, and gave it as liarities, mentions, | have reason to believe, but a 
his opinion, that if he had retained his slaves, he portion only of those amusing traits by which it 


Notwithstanding his previous reflec- | 
tions, he did not feel quite stubborn enough to} 


Their horses were there-| 


would have possessed but the one farm. 


(———--—- ~woer—- --- 


A HINDOO GENIUS. 
A native of Calcutta, by hereditary profession 
a blacksmith, who was employed for many years 
in cutting punches for this press, having now |it- 
tle occupation, has adopted the following inge- 
nious mode of obtaining a livelibood:—He has 
manufactured an iron press upon the model of 


: ; - lone of those in use here, and set up a printing 
slaves to assist him, he wonld not be able to live! . ’ pay g 


(office, at which he has commenced printing for 
the country at large. Last year he printed a na- 
tive almanac, of a superior character, which had 
a remarkable run. Soon after this he began to 
engrave on lead pictures of the gods and goddesses 


lof the Hindoo Pantheon, of which hundreds of 


thousands were struck off on inferior paper, and 
obtained a ready sale. Some of them were after- 
wards adorned by the art of the limner, and being 
set in frames, sold of course for a higher price. 
Hawkers were employed in traversing the coun- 
‘try with packs of these mythological prints, both 
on account of our Serampore printer, and others 
who soon found it advantageous to imitate his ex- 
‘ample in Calcutta. Hence there are few villages 
|to be found in a circle of many miles round the 
jcountry, in which the cottage of perhaps the 
|poorest individual is not supplied with the verita- 
| ble effigy of some one of the popular gods. The 
|supply, however, soon became too great for the 
demand, and his competitors relinquished the 
trade, which has since languished, and is now 
‘confined to a very limited extent. But his inge- 


| 


\nuity wos not exhausted. He determined to print 


\English books for the numerous youths of the 
poorer classes, who are now endeavoring to ob- 
tain a smattering of our tongue, and for whom 
even the low-priced elementary works of the Cal- 
cutta School Book Society are too high. Of these 
works, thousands of pirated copies have been 
printed in Calcutta, and disseminated through the 
country. But the individual we allude to, finding 
English type, at second-hand, too dear for his 
purpose, has cut a set of punches for himself, and 
cast the types which he employs for this work.— 
They are entirely wanting in that beauty and ex- 
quisite accuracy which characterize our English 
types, but to an inexperienced eye the difference 


was distinguished. 


“On the 5th of July, 1839, I received a small 
/hamper, containing a parcel of cotton wool, in the 
|midst of which was a young partridge, about a day 
lold. The little wild thing could not be induced 
to eat, so I was obliged to feed it with boiled rice. 
I never expected to bring it up, having always 
heard that to handle a partridge was a sure way 
to destroy it; but there is no rule without an ex- 
ception, and this little creature was hardly ever 
out of my hands. It soon became quite tame, 
and whenever | put my hands together before it, 
it would creep in and go to sleep very well con- 
tented. Warmth being indispensable, I used to 
pin it up in fleecy hosiery for the night, and in the 
morning fed it quite early, leaving it to sleep 
again. Rice, bread, and ants’ eggs were its food, 
upon which it thrived. It soon showed it liked 
to be always with me, and was perfectly happy in 
my lap; or when I have been painting, it would 
sit on my left arm, dressing itself, or sleeping in 
entire security. When it outgrew the flannel, and 

I could no longer leave it pinned up, I used to 
take it into my mother’s room, and if it could lie 
on her gown at her feet, it was contented, but 
was always on the watch for my coming back, and 
on seeing me, would jump up and run to meet 
me. It was now so tame and pleased with being 
fondled, as to excite much astonishment. My 
mother soon became very fond of it, and by de- 
grees it was more with her than with me. Its 
cage was never inhabited; it would never sleep in 
confinement, therefore was awake and quite alive 
all the evening, being either in lap or on the sofa. 
When he had changed his feathers, and attained 
|his full plumage, he refused to be handled, but his 
‘habits were just as sociable as before. His know- 
ledge of every one was most extraordinary; his 
‘likings and dislikings were very strong, and he 
|was so curious and observant, that no piece of 
'furniture could be moved without his finding it 
out; and if the carpet was not smooth, he would 
set to work instantly to render it so, by scratch- 
ing and pecking. He was very fond of gay colors, 
land no new gown or cap could be put on without 
leatching his attention. He never offered to go up 
‘stairs or down, and very rarely used his wings.— 
‘On being gently chastised when he did fly, he 


to C. Moreman, and probably also to the com-| between them and letters cast in Europe or Ame-| would run and hide himself like a child, as if be 


mittee, had considerable effect upon the former.| rica would scarcely be apparent; and to a native,|knew he had done wrong. 


He began to reflect upon the vileness of his own/the inferiority would be altogether imperceptible. | 


A box of earth was 
given him to rub in, which he thoroughly enjoyed. 


mind, which had been for several weeks working} Thus furnished by his own ingenuity with the|His feathers were always glossy, and in the most 
like a troubled sea, and throwing up mire and dirt! whole apparatus of a typographical establishment,| perfect order, which | attribute to his always 
to cast upon a number of inoffensive Friends, who} he is enabled to produce works at so cheap a rate,|/having plenty of green food, such as grass and 
evidently had nothing in their hearts but love to-|as completely to undersell the presses in Calcutta. /clover, cut small. In the winter he liked wheat, 
wards him. The native booksellers in that city, a rising race, |but rarely touched it in the summer; was very 

These reflections were well calculated to sug-|though at present of little note, are happy to avail fond of sugar and cake; drank very little water, 
gest the suspicion, that slave-holding was not|tbemselves of his labors, and purchase editioriiiif-| and liked his food dry. He never forgot any one 
quite so just a practice as he had imagined, and |ter edition of his cheap books. As soon as edu-|he had made acquaintance with, and the return of 
that, very possibly, those who were striving, in}cation in the vernacular language becomes the|an 





vy of the family after many months’ absence, 


the spirit of love, to withdraw their friends from|order of the day, it is-by such men and such|caused him so much joy and excitement, that I 


it, might be much nearer the kingdom than those | means that books will be multiplied. Capital will| have been compelled to shut him up. He would 
who were inclined to enlist their angry passions|be poured in upon the enterprise; the natives,#Wstinguish the voices, even before they got out of 


in its defence. 

These reflections, in conjuction with a remark- 
able dream he had about that time, so wrought! 
upon him, that he concluded to emancipate all| 
the slaves he had; and carried this conclusion!) 
into effect. 

Being a man of considerable mechanical inge- | 
nuity, be set to work to make a kind of tub-mill, | 
for which the situation of the country created a| 
demand, probably to make Indian corn into hom- 
iny. As land there was cheap, and mechanical 
skill was dear, he soon saved money enough to 
purchase a second farm. The country being suf- 
ficiently furnished with tub-rhills, he took up some 








who are acquainted both with English and Ben-|the carriage. 
galee, will find it to their advantage to cater for|very great, and if she was asleep, nothing would 
the press, and the means of improvement will be|tempt him to quit her; but he never liked her to 
placed within the reach of the middling and lower|be in the drawing room. In the evening, he al- 
classes of suciety.— Indian paper. ways came into the drawing room, and remained 
itill we retired. He slept at my bedside, and 
From the Zoologist. never disturbed me, nor got up himself, till I was 
called; and then he had a particular call if he fan- 

A TAME PARTRIDGE. cied I was gone to sleep again. Once, from 

The fqjlowing account of a very extraordinary! being frightened, he flew out of the window, and 
pet, a tame partridge, will be interesting to read-|being recovered after much trouble, (it was in a 
ers of the Zoologist. I was not myself acquaint-jtown) he never again offered to get out. Afier 
ed with the bird, but heard of it I think during its|this we had nets at the window, and the net being 
life, from very intimate friends of its mistress,'one day left down in my room, by running up to 


His partiality for my mother was 





~ 
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my mother and then into my room, he attracted 
her notice, and she followed him, he standing be- 
fore the window, and when the net was replaced, 
showing himself satisfied. Unlike most pets, he 
died a natural death on the Ist January, 1843.” 


Artuur Hvssey. 
Rottingdean, November, 1846. 


—_—_---—__ + 20 e eo —_—___—_ 
VISIT TO POMPEILL. 

We could not leave Naples without miking a 
visit to Mount Vesuvius and Pompeii. ‘The route 
lies through Portici and Torre del Greco, and is 
altogether destitute of picturesque objects. The 
distance to Pompeii is about twelve English miles. 
It was in the year seventy-nine of the Christian 
era, that the destruction of this celebrated abode 
of Roman vice and luxury was effected by a ter- 
rible eruption of Mount Vesuvius. Evidences, 
too conclusive, of the degraded state of the Ro- 
man mind, are abundantly visible in the various 
articles discovered during the labor of excavation, 
which has been progressing for many years. 
Some of these still remain in the form of fres- 
co paintings on the walls, and multitudes of 
other kinds are deposited in the Museo Borbo 
nico. Next to the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, there never has been a more signal 
and just retribution than that which overtook the 
Juxurious, debased and brutalized inhabitants of 
Pompeii, when the cup of iniquity was overflow. 
ing its brim, and daring licentiousness was at its 
height, that the wrath of God descended in the 
burning streams of Vesuvius. And the discove- 
ries which have been the result of laborious exca- 
vation, most distinctly show, not only the general 
habits and character of the people, but exhibit 
them in their very prrsuits and occupations, at! 
the moments when the tempest of divine fury burst 
over them, and engulphed their city in rivers of 
liquid and scorching lava. ‘The streets of Pom- 
peii are still as fresh ds if they had been in use| 
but yesterday; the track of chariot wheels is 
every where to be seen; while on the walls, and 
over the door-ways of houses and shops, are to 
be read inscriptions — notices — advertisements, | 
and other indications of activity and enterprise, 
of amusement and indulgence, of idleness and de- 
pravity. ‘The temples. amphitheatre, and private 
residences, convey a distinct idea of the manners 
and habits of the Roman people eighteen centu- 
ries ago; while the articles of domestic furniture 
and ornament—of luxury and ease, still preserved 
in the museum, show that, at that distance of 
time, human nature in its tendencies and pursuits 
was much the same as it is now—in the nineteenth 
century. What gives so peculiar an interest to! 
this scene, is the fact, that instead of being a Ro-| 
man habitation evacuated of its inhabitants, and. 
Jeft to ruin and decay, it presents, as it were, a! 
petrified reality of men and things as they existed! 
in their day—a synopsis of Rome in the first cen-| 
tury of the Christian era. It is like a city of the| 


dead, arousing itself to give testimony concerning | - 


the living who have passed away, as if they had) 
never been. Every stone is admonitory; and| 
every marble utters a homily to the men of t 

present generation, whose footsteps break the si-| 
lence of this scene of death and awful devastation. | 


Looking upward from Pompeii to Vesuvius, the} 


picture is still alarming. ‘The mountain 


memorial of terror.—Fisk's Travels to the Holy 
Land. 
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GWYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 


Situated 18} miles from Philadelphia, on the Turnpike lead- 
ing from thence to Bethlehem. 


The design of this Institution is to afford young persons 
the means to acquire a thorough knowledge of the usual 
branches of a practical, liberal English education. 

The course of instruction will embrace Reading; Writing; | 
English Grammar; Composition; Geography with the use of| 
the Globes; Ancient and Modern History; Arithmetic; Book 
Keeping by Single and Double Entry; Algebra; Plane and 
Solid Geometry; Application of Algebra to Geometry, and| 
to the Doctrine of Curves; Mensuration; Plane and Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry; Theory and Practice of Surveying; Conic 
Sections; Mechanics; Hydrostatics; Pneumatics; Optics; 
Electricity ; Galvanism; Magnetism ; Chemistry ; Mineral. 
ogy; Geology, and Physiology; Astronomy, including the 
calculation of Solar and Lanar Eclipses, Occultations, Tran- 
sits, &c. 

Familiar Lectares on subjects connected with Natural 
Philosophy, Natural History, and Astronomy, illustrated by 
appropriate apparatus and specimens, will be given during 
the winter, for the benefit of the students. 

The number of pupils is limited, and the especial atten- 
tion of the Principal, aided by the practical knowledge and 
long experience of the Superintendent, will be given to their| 
advancement in study, the formation of a correct taste, and 
preservation and culture of their morals. Particular care 
will also be taken that the students fully understand the 
principles of the sciences they are studying, in order that) 
they may be able to apply them when called upon; and by 
the frequent exercise of their reasoning faculties, a tenden- 
cy be given to strengthen and expand the mind,—the great 
end of education. The loeality, in point of salubrity, plea. 
santnesss, and moral influence, is particularly desirable. 

The School year is divided into two Terms, of 23 weeks 
each, commencing the 17th of Sth month, (May) and the| 
22d of 11th month, (November.) Price per Term, includ. | 
ing board, washing, and mending, $60,—one-half payable 
in advance. Stationary and Books furnished at the usual 
prices, | 

There will be a vacation of four weeks in the 8th month, | 
(August) during which time the students can procnre board 
at $2 per week. Public Stages pass the door twice a day, 
to and from Philadelphia. Address all letters to “Spring 
House Post Office, Montgomery Co., Pa.” } 


JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr., Principal. 
JOSEPH FOULKE, Sr., Supt | 


REFERENCES— 

In Philadelphia,—Elijah Weaver, 55 North Front Street; 
John Gilbert, 179 North Third Street; Wm. W. Moore, N.! 
W. corner of Second and Spruce Streets. | 
In New York,—Thomas Foulke, 76 Rivington St.; Amos! 
Willits, 240 East Broadway. | 
In Baltimore,—Thomas Mathews, 100 High Street. 


UST PUBLISHED, The Life and Travels of Benjamin 
e) Lundy; containing an account of his Journeys to ‘l’exas 
and Mexico, with a sketch of cotemporary events, &c., &c.; 
also a new colored map of Mexico and Texas. Subscribers 
and others can be supplied by calling on the publisher. 


WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 North Fifth St. 


APER HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR-| 
DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 
Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book | 
Store, offers a handsome ussortment of fine Satin, or Com- 
mon Papers, and French and American Borders, which he 
will put on walls by careful and experienced workmen in 
any, part of the city or country, at short notice. 


WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 North Fifth St. 


pean STYLE DRESS GOODS, suitable for Friends, 
_ mow opening, at G, & H. TAGG’S, 5. E.| 
orner of 10th and Pine Streets, consisting in part of Book 
Muslins, do. do. Handkerchiefs, Crape Lisse, Bobinetts, | 
Blonds, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, neat style Plaid and) 


4mo. 24—3t. 4. 





| 


4mo, 24—3t. 4. 


Stripe Ginghams, and Silks, Lawns, De Laines, &c. 


Also, 1 case fine French Lawns, fast colors, at 125 cents 





FURNISHING GOODS. 
Barnsley and Irish Sheetings; 9-8, 5-4, 6-4 Pillow Lin. 


It is not the will of God to give us more trou-| pie Linens, at 31} and 374 cents. 


bles than will bring us to live by faith simply on 
him; he loves us too well to give us a moment of 
uneasiness.— Romaine. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, ) 


North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 


| 4mo. 3—tf. 1. 


'per yard; 1 case stoat Bleached Muslin Shirting, at 10 cts; | 
: ye! 44 English Long Cloth, at 12} cents. 
threatens; while the indurated streams of lava! 


which are incrusted on its sides, present a lasting} 


4mo. 3.—tf. 1 | 


ens; Damask Table Linens and Table Cloths, of snow drop| 
and other patterns; Napkins; Doylies; Bird Eye and Huck-| 
aback Towellings; Irish Linens; 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 Silk Warp! 
Flannels, for Summer wear; a few picces 6-4 Damask Ta-! 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE 


FOR FRIENDS. 


N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 
L\. merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St., 
between Second and ‘Third Strects, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 
given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 

The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience, 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 


Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847. 4mo. 10.—tf. 2. 





yor ‘ , 
CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 

Se goatee on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
i) Bordentown, N. J., will open, for the Summer Term, 
on the 17th of Sth month, (May) 1847. 
A competent Teacher is engaged. The number of scho- 
lars is limited to twenty. 
For particulars inquire of 
George Truman, No. 102 N. 7th Street, 
George M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, 
Dillwyn Parrish, 8. W. cor. 8th and Arch, 
Samuel Townsend, ? 
John Needles, 
William C. White, New York city. 
B. Rush Plumb ‘ . 
M. S. Foster, ys Trenton, N. J. 
Or of the Principal, 


HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
Direct Crosswicks P. O., N. J. 4mo. 10—3m* 2. 
U 


NIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. ‘ 

HIS INSTITUPION is situated in Unionville, Chester 

County, Pa. The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of an English education usually taught in 
Boarding Schools,‘and will be under the cate of competent 
Female Teachers. The Summer Session will commence on 
the 17th day of 5th month next. The terms, $50 per Ses- 
sion of 22 weeks, one-half payable in advance, and the re- 
mainder at the close of the Session. 


References.— Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsall, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
4ino. 17—3m 3. 





¢ Philada. 


Baltimore. 





J UST R ECEIV ED, Bishop's wide Black Dress and Man- 
eJ tilla Silks, to which the attention of purchasers is in- 


vited, at 
G. & Hl. TAGG’S, 
S. E. cor. of 10th and Pine. 


SPRING GOODS. 
OHNS & PAYNE, N. E. corner of 4th and Arch Sts., 
are now prepared to offer some very desirable goods 
for Friends. 

Plain and Medium style Mousselines; Mode Color do.; 
do. Lawns, Ginghams, and Bareges; real India Sarsne and 
Pattisway Shawls; Barcelona and, Silk Cashmere do.; Mode 
Thibet do.; Silk Fringe do.; Embroidered and Bound do.; 
Seal Skin do.; Book Muslins, and Book Muslin Handker- 
chiefs; Cap Crape; Crape Lisse; Blond and Heavy Silk 
Mitts, 4ino. 3.—tf. 1. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 

‘MMOR KIMBER, Je.. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 

TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50, 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 


4mo. 3.—tf. 1. 





i" Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 


Tr Job Printing executel with neatness and despatch. 


